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Memorandum on 
Appropriate Ambition 




To: The Reader 
From: The Author 

Subject: The Appropriate Ambitions of a Leader 

The purpose of this book is to identify clearly what leaders need to do in order to 
create high-performing, self-renewing organizations. While most leadership books focus 
on who leaders are (their character, personality, style, and charisma), the accent here 
is on what leaders do. The shift in emphasis has a practical intent: although it is 
possible for you to learn from what others do, it is highly unlikely that you can become 
someone you aren't. 

In fact, I believe only one inherent character trait is essential for 
effective leadership, and that is ambition. Obviously, you can't "learn to do" ambition, 
but I'm assuming you already have that trait or you wouldn't have bought this book! 
Nonetheless, it is perfectly understandable if you felt a hint of ambivalence about the 
"A" word on the cover when you picked it up at the bookstore. After all, you probably 
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don't think of yourself as ambitious. Relax. Even the saintly Mohandas K. Gandhi 
had ambition. When asked why he had abandoned a successful law career (and a 
well-cushioned lifestyle) to pursue a risky, self-sacrificing career of political leadership, 
the Mahatma unhesitatingly replied with that single, stark, and appropriate 
word "Ambition!" 

Granted, it is not necessarily an attractive personal trait, that desire 
for power, distinction, and public approval— overtly ambitious politicians and business 
leaders earn society's opprobrium, if not its well-deserved contempt. Julius Caesar, 
after all, was assassinated because, Antony states in his elegy, "Brutus says he was 
ambitious; / And Brutus is an honorable man." 

Nonetheless, Gandhi chose exactly the right word to describe the 
force that compelled him to risk all — even his life — in the pursuit of a worthy goal. 

By his early forties, he had come to feel terror at the prospect of living to old age in 
conventional comfort. He trembled when he imagined himself on his deathbed uttering 
the most tragic of all last words: "I could have done much more with my life." 

"Could have," "should have," "might have" — Gandhi rejected that sorry 
mantra. He was not going to die knowing he could have brought independence to India. 
Instead, he eagerly embraced the challenge of leadership. But his ambition was not 
strictly personal. He had high aspirations for his country: he was convinced that India 
could overcome its negative sense of economic, cultural, and political dependence on 
Britain and then become a self-sufficient, self-confident, and self-governing member of 
the community of sovereign nations. And he was willing to devote the entirety of his 
life to the realization of that ambition, even though at the beginning of his quest most 
Indians were unwilling to take up the challenge. But he would energize them, give them 
hope, and show them that, indeed, their deepest aspirations were realizable! For the 
next forty years, he focused nearly all his energies on the single goal of Indian 
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independence. (Similarly, Julius Caesar is exonerated later, in Antony s oration, when 
Antony points out that everything Caesar did he did not for himself but for Rome: 

"he hath left you all his walks, / His private arbors and new-planted orchards, / On 
this side Tiber.") 

Of course, not many leaders are as admirable in their behavior, as 
noble in their goals, or as successful in the practice of their craft as was Gandhi. 

Yet, all leaders are driven by that same overwhelming motivation called ambition. 

All effective leaders have the compelling desire to help their own nation, company, 
or organization achieve its highest potential. Moreover, they all are willing to put 
themselves on the line in order to achieve that end. 

Jack Welch is the quintessential business example of ambitious 
leadership. Most CEOs would have been satisfied with General Electric's 1981 level of 
performance: its profits were high, it had blue-chip standing on Wall Street, and it 
was one of the country's most-respected corporations. But when Welch assumed 
leadership of the company that year, he wanted something more for GE: he wanted to 
make it the world's most competitive company. 

Welch's motivation and behavior were far from Gandhian — let's have 
no illusions on that score — but he manifested the essential leadership trait of ambition, 
which clearly distinguished him from the host of more timid (and ultimately less 
successful) CEOs who directed the fortunes of corporate America in the eighties. Not only 
did Welch want true greatness for GE, but he was also committed personally to do all 
that was necessary to realize the company's full potential. That is appropriate ambition. 

The Welches of the world realize that at any given time almost all 
organizations are seriously underperforming. Few companies come anywhere near 
achieving their potential, whether that is measured by profits, growth, market share, 
product quality, innovation, customer service, or employee development. Worse, most 
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CEOs— and other individuals in positions of titular authority in the public and private 
sectors— either are satisfied with the status quo or are fearful of assuming the personal 
risk of attempting to transform their organizations in order to achieve greatness. In 
sharp distinction are those few individuals who have high ambition for themselves and 
for their organizations. Those who act on that ambition are called leaders. 

Indeed, odds are you know that your company (or your division, 
government agency, or nonprofit organization) is significantly underperforming, and 
that's what motivated you to buy this book. And the reason I wrote it is to build on 
that healthy dissatisfaction with the status quo and, then, to urge you to change it! 

My hope is that you will take on the responsibility of leadership. Wherever you work 
and whatever the managerial level you occupy, you have the opportunity to 
make things better. 

I can't promise you will succeed if you take up that challenge, but I 
can assure you of this much at least: there is no more rewarding task in business than 
to lead a transformation in which an organization's potential is realized — as there 
is no more dispiriting condition than to stand by passively on the sidelines in an 
underperforming institution. Hence, it's in your self-interest, and the interest of your 
organization, that you start to think of yourself as a leader— and to act accordingly. 

Having said that. I'd be less than candid if I didn't acknowledge how 
difficult leadership is— indeed, it is the most difficult of all social tasks to do well. The 
first obstacles to success are the formidable ones of knowing what to do and how to do 
it. To help you clear those hurdles. I've distilled in these pages much of what has been 
learned about leadership since the late 1970s. My sources include 

• Practical lessons that leaders have drawn from their own 
experiences 
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• Findings from research conducted by prominent scholars 

• Results of a two-year project on "strategic leadership" conducted by 
the consulting firm Booz- Allen & Hamilton 

• My own conclusions based on thirty years of closely observing many 
inspiring (and more than a few disastrously incompetent) leaders in 
the public and private sectors 

The bad news is this: despite the considerable effort that has gone into 
the study of leadership, what is known with scientific certainty about the subject can 
be stored in a thimble. Worse, most research has been wasted on futile attempts to 
measure and classify the multitude of personality types and "styles" of leaders. That 
approach is doomed to failure simply because each leader is, in essence, different. 

And even worse, the psychological focus on individual traits obscures the fundamental 
fact that leadership isn't a solo act. What truly matters is an organization's overall 
leadership capacity throughout its ranks. 

The efforts to discover the wellsprings of leadership would have been 
for naught if it hadn't been for an unorthodox tack pursued by many of the authors 
(the ones with the asterisks) cited as "resources" at the bottom of the alphabetical 
entries that form the text of this guidebook. Instead of asking who leaders are, these 
imaginative authors and scholars have asked, "What do leaders do?" Their analyses of 
the actions of successful leaders in politics, business, and the professions reveal a strong 
and persistent pattern of behavior — despite obvious differences of personality and style. 

Perhaps the most significant thing that great leaders have in common 
is that they don't do a lot of unfocused things. Rather than running around doing what 
everyone else ought, in fact, to be doing, they focus productively on a small set of 
actions necessary to cascade leadership down, and throughout, their organizations. 
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The good news for you is this: what successful leaders do is both 
learnable and replicable. Although there's no way you can learn to be someone else, 
there's no reason why you can't learn to do what others have successfully done. And 
everyone who wants to be a leader today now has access to practical knowledge 
concerning what successful leaders do to create high-performing and self-renewing 
organizations. Likewise, important lessons based on the experiences of leaders who have 
helped followers achieve their potential, and who have developed other leaders, are now 
available for all to draw on — and apply in their own organizations. 

In choosing the examples cited here, I have opted wherever possible to 
use familiar names instead of fresh (that is, obscure) ones. Because my purpose is not 
biography. I've tried to pick the most common, most noncontroversial, and clearest 
examples possible to focus the reader's attention on each lesson being illustrated. I did 
not want an essential lesson of leadership to be missed because the reader was 
questioning whether Madonna is, in fact, a good example of the issue under discussion! 

For similar reasons. I've cited few young leaders. Experience shows that 
it is risky in the extreme to predicate important lessons on the examples of individuals 
in the midst of their careers — individuals whose behavior invariably will disappoint or 
embarrass those who prematurely anoint them as "great" men and women. Lincoln may 
be a 'tired" example, but at least we won't be surprised by an article in tomorrow's 
paper about a grand jury indictment. 

So, for your benefit and use, here's what leaders do from A to Z. As you 
see. I've organized the information alphabetically and cut it down into bite-sized 
chunks you can sample over coffee or between meetings. And although it makes sense 
to start at the beginning of the alphabet, feel free to dip in anywhere. 
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I f you can do something best by doing it yourself — sell a product, create a computer 
program, solve an equation, write a book— by definition that activity does not 
require leadership. The A-number-one fact of organizational life is that leadership 
is never a solo act. Leadership is always a social, or group, activity that involves getting 
other people to do the right things. That's why we should be careful to place more 
emphasis on leadership than on the leader. Although it is clearly necessary for any group 
to have a leader (or two) at its head, such a thin layer of talent at the top will be 
insufficient for long-term success. A single leader is almost always required to act as a 
prime mover of change; but, in addition, high-performing and self-renewing 
organizations need deep reservoirs of leadership benchstrength. 

The greatest of leaders are, in fact, leaders of leaders. In the mode 
of Jesus Christ, they create disciples. In eminent organizations, such disciples are not, 
as the analogy might imply, dutiful worshipers of the leader— that is, yes-men and 
yes-women whose only function is to carry out the will of the boss. Instead, effective 
disciples are true leaders in their own right who think for themselves and act accordingly. 
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all the while sharing the master leader's basic vision, values, and overall philosophy of 
leadership. Indeed, the apostles Peter and Paul were strong leaders who were capable 
of carrying on independently after the death of the founder of their movement. 

Almost all the greatest secular leaders have been leaders of leaders. 

Even the American president who is most often portrayed as a loner, Thomas Jefferson, 
surrounded himself with a first-rate team of leaders — James Madison, Albert Gallatin, 
James Monroe, and, untiUefferson sent him off on his famous expedition, Meriwether 
Lewis. More recently, Martin Luther King, Jr. was the leader of Jesse Jackson, Andrew 
Young, Julian Bond, Maynard Jackson, Coretta Scott King, Ralph Abernathy, and 
many of the other most prominent African-American leaders of the last half of the 
twentieth century. 

In business, ABB's retired CEO Percy Barnevik won his sparkling 
reputation by creating an environment in which effective leadership permeated the 
entire organization, from headquarters to business units. During his career at ABB, 
Barnevik's highest priority was to create virtual Percys at all levels. Significantly, his 
interest was not in producing doppelgangers or clones who would carry out his bidding 
mindlessly, but, instead, he set himself the task of creating a cadre of independent 
leaders who nonetheless shared his belief that the true measure of a leader is the ability 
to motivate others to accept the responsibility to lead. 

When Barnevik was named CEO of the newly merged ABB in 1987, 
he faced a challenge common to all leaders: he knew what needed to be done, but he 
couldn't do it all by himself. In fact, for ABB to succeed he needed the active 
cooperation — and entrepreneurial initiative— of some 200,000 employees spread all 
over the globe in dozens of relatively independent businesses. (Fortunately, most 
leaders don't face challenges that are quite so daunting; nonetheless, all leaders do 
have to work through others who have their own values and agendas.) 
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Barnevik reasoned that the only way in which he could achieve ABB's 
objectives was, first, to create a critical mass of other leaders who shared his vision 
and, second, for them to lead the required changes by, in turn, creating yet more 
leaders who would then cascade the behavior required for success right down to the 
front line. He understood that he would need leaders at each level of the organization 
who were accountable for discovering what changes were needed at ABB and, then, for 
making the operating decisions required for those changes to occur in a timely and 
coherent fashion. If he could create the conditions under which other leaders would do 
the operational work of change, Barnevik himself would be free to concentrate on the 
three leadership tasks that only he could do: 

• Establish the overall ABB vision, values, strategy, goals, 
and objectives 

• Create the structure, conditions, and architecture in which others 
could effectively carry out their tasks 

• Evaluate, and then reward, those leaders down the line who 
successfully motivated their followers to behave in ways consistent 
with the ABB vision 

The last of these three tasks proved the most difficult. Barnevik 
found that he could readily establish strategies and structures, but the hard-slogging, 
time-consuming task of leadership consists of forcing the work of change down to 
appropriate levels— and then holding people accountable. Naturally, he held his people 
accountable for their performance and for meeting commitments. But, more important, 
he held them accountable for assuming the responsibilities of leadership. This is 
difficult in all organizations because most people do not want to be held accountable 
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for making changes— or, for that matter, for any actions that have potentially negative 
consequences for other people or for the bottom line. It is a simple fact of life that 
most people don't want the responsibility of leadership. 

You can't blame them (and "them is us," as Pogo would say). 

After all, experience teaches us that when we stick our necks out and assume leadership 
responsibility, we will either (a) be punished if things go wrong or (b) be second- 
guessed even if they go right! 

To understand point (b), try to recall the first time you were given 
authority to do a job. Perhaps you were asked to clean out your neighbor's garage. The 
neighbor said, "Mary, you are now eleven and old enough to make this messy garage 
neat, orderly, spick-and-span. I'll be back at five o'clock to inspect your work." With 
youthful energy and enthusiasm, you busted your little keister to make the joint shine. 
As the hour of five approached, you proudly surveyed your work, expecting soon to win 
approval and praise (and perhaps even a bonus). 

So what did your neighbor probably say? "Hey, I told you to tidy the 
place up, but I never said anything about hosing down the floor! You didn't throw away 
my old Life magazines, did you? Why did you hide my tools where I can't find them? And 
who gave you permission to paint that wall? ..." 

No wonder people resist taking responsibility! When leaders attempt to 
"empower" them, common sense tells them (us) that nobody is ever fully empowered. 
There are always limits to our authority and negative consequences if we exceed those 
limits. Hence, quite sensibly, we don't believe it when our superiors tell us that we have 
decision-making authority. "Yeah, sure," we think, "but the boss doesn't mean it" (and 
then we act— or, rather, fail to act— accordingly). 

From day one as CEO of ABB, Barnevik recognized that the company's 
success depended on overcoming the natural resistance of managers to take the 
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initiative and to be held accountable. He understood that before ABB people would put 
themselves on the line, they needed to know exactly how much authority they had. 
Because his managers needed to know the boundaries and the rules of the game, 
Barnevik began his first meeting as leader of ABB by offering the following guidelines, 
which he called General Principles of Management Behavior: 

• To take action (and stick out one's neck) and do the right things is 
obviously the best. 

• To take action and do the wrong things (within reason and a limited 
number of times) is second best. 

• Not to take action (and lose opportunities) is the only 
nonacceptable behavior. 

Still, people pushed back. (In the real world, leadership is not a fairy 
tale in which followers immediately do the right thing; instead, people always act in 
their own perceived self-interest.) Indeed, for almost the next two years, people at all 
levels in ABB continued to try to kick important decisions back up the line. The common 
refrain was, "Boss, this is a tough decision; you'll have to make it." After all, why would 
any reasonable person want to be held accountable for a decision that might turn out to 
be wrong, that might be unpopular with others, or, worse, might cause people to lose 
their jobs? Hell no, let the boss decide! 

But Barnevik recognized that if he let his people get away with it, all 
decisions would end up back on his desk. If that happened, the changes needed at ABB 
wouldn't occur, he would be making decisions that others were more qualified to make 
(by virtue of their proximity to relevant information), and people at all levels would be 
passively standing around with no stake in making sure that decisions were 
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implemented. Moreover, unless people learned to address tough, ambiguous questions 
and to make decisions with real consequences, they wouldn't learn to be leaders — and 
ABB would be in the untenable, unproductive, and survival-threatening position of 
having only one qualified leader. 

Harvard's Christopher Bartlett tells an instructive story about how one 
of Barnevik's disciples, Ulf Gundemark, followed Barnevik's example and created leaders 
three levels down in ABB. Gundemark had given a team of managers authority and 
responsibility to make a major decision involving the rationalization of operations 
across several nations. (In other words, the consequences were great: someone stood to 
lose resources, staff, markets, and status — the very essence of power in organizations.) 

Naturally, the team resisted making the decision. They appealed 
to Gundemark to decide. But, nope, he held firm, and sent them off to come to a 
conclusion themselves. Still, they came back again with the same story. "We can't do it! 
It's too hard. Ulf, you'll have to decide." Gundemark remained unmovable. He repeated 
that the decision was theirs. Time and again, the team tried to get off the hook, but 
Gundemark held firm, giving them a no-excuses, do-it-now deadline and then holding 
them accountable for making the tough decision. What a leader! 

Give yourself the same test. If you delegated an important decision to 
the people who report to you, would you have the courage and persistence to hold their 
feet to the fire and make them decide? Would you force them to learn to be leaders even 
if they flattered you by arguing that your insight and experience were required to make 
the right decision? I suspect that few of us would pass the test. Indeed, the hardest 
leadership task is holding people accountable— insisting that they take responsibility 
to act, make decisions, and become leaders themselves. 

In sum, all the highest performing companies not only have competent 
leaders at the top, they are infused with effective leadership at all levels. As the 
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capacity for leadership cascades down the ranks of a corporation, there is a multiplying 
effect on the organization's capability to compete, to grow, and to renew itself. In the 
end, companies with deep leadership benchstrength are the strongest organizations 
because they are not dependent on the abilities of a single person, no matter how 
capable he or she may be. 



Resource: ‘Christopher Bartlett, "ABB's Relays Business: Building and Managing a Global Matrix," Harvard 
Business School Case 9-394-016, 1993. 
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ABCs of Business Success 




L eadership is elementary stuff. In the corporate world, it often comes down to 
focusing the efforts of followers on such basics of business success as 
(a) producing quality products, (b) listening to customers, and (c) motivating 
employees to do the right things. That's what Richard Teerlink did from the minute he 
took control of the handlebars at Harley-Davidson in 1989. Once CEO Teerlink had 
formed a cohesive leadership team, they immediately set about resuscitating the nearly 
defunct — but once storied — Harley brand by getting all employees to pay attention to 
the ABCs of success in the motorcycle business: 

A. Bikers demand high performance. Hence, Teerlink's team introduced a 
world-class quality-control program. 

B. Bikers want the mystique of "easy-rider" freedom. Hence, Teerlink's 
team introduced HOGs (Harley Owner Groups) with chapters all over 
the land. In order to continually monitor the pulse of customers — 
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and get fresh product and marketing ideas — Harley managers 
regularly attend HOG meetings. 

C. Success requires aligning employee behavior to the needs of customers. 
Hence, Teerlink's team put all five thousand employees on incentive 
compensation, rewarding them for their ideas and efforts to improve 
A and B (the quality and mystique of Harley products). 

That's what Teerlink's team did. It is also worth noting what they did not do: 

X. They didn't lay off scores of workers and managers to demonstrate 
how tough they were. 

Y. They didn't grandstand by entering into a high-profile merger, 
acquisition, or spin-off. 

Z. They didn't lock themselves up in the executive suite with a passel of 
bean counters who didn't know a Harley from a unicycle. 

In short, by creating conditions under which all Harley employees would 
focus their attention on making and marketing high-quality products, Teerlink and his 
team completely transformed the Harley culture — and made megabucks for long-term 
investors in the process. That's the essence of corporate leadership. The mystery is why 
so many CEOs ignore the ABCs, jump to the XYZs, and then wonder why they inevitably 
and invariably fail. 
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Apologia 



1 




I t occurred to me more than once while writing this book that my timing wasn't 
exactly propitious. So I might as well deal with the bitter reality up front and in an 
early chapter: Yes, indeed, everyone today is more than a little cynical about leaders 
and leadership. And it isn't just the continuing barrage of revelations about philandering 
presidents, crooked Congressmembers, and lawbreaking mayors that has caused us to 
become jaded. In fact, we've learned that even the head of the once revered United Way 
has had his hand in the till! 

Leadership already had a bad name in four-fifths of the world as the 
result of decades of misrule by dictators, authoritarians, and run-of-the-mill satraps. 

Who in Europe, Asia, Africa, or Latin America could find anything positive to say about 
leadership after having experienced the tyranny of a Hitler, Stalin, Mao, Idi Amin, or 
even a petty despot like Juan Peron? And in an age that has witnessed increasingly 
equal opportunity to disappoint, the likes of Indira Gandhi, Benazir Bhutto, Imelda 
Marcos, Eva Peron — and even the powerless Rigoberta Menchu and Queen Elizabeth II — 



have done little to assuage our skepticism about the wisdom of the entire 
leadership endeavor. 

In the United States, mercifully, we have been spared the ravages of 
murderous leadership. Yet, exposes have unearthed evidence that even those few leaders 
we so revere that we refer to them by monikers — FDR, Ike, JFK — had feet of clay. 

Indeed, the more we followers learn about those who govern us — 
in the capitol, the statehouse, and city hall — the more we become convinced that 
leaders rather than followers benefit from the relationship. You don't have to be totally 
jaundiced to feel that all we get from our leaders on the left are corruption, 
self-indulgence, greed, and hypocrisy, while the contributions from leaders on the right 
are intolerance, incompetence, greed, and hypocrisy. Big difference! 

The record in the private sector hasn't been quite so dispiriting. Yet, 
even there, it is easier to identify more Neros than heroes, more self-serving egotists 
than far-sighted innovators, and more bureaucrats than builders. At the bottom of the 
barrel, we've witnessed the grand-scale buffoonery of Bendix's William Agee, General 
Motor's Roger Smith, Continental's Frank Lorenzo, and RJR Nabisco's superclown, F. Ross 
Johnson. Finally, Al Dunlap compromised whatever public respect remained for corporate 
chief executives when he posed for a publicity shot in full Rambo regalia. (See Dunlap, 
"Chainsaw" Al.) 

In all, it's easy to understand why the promise of leadership no longer 
makes hearts beat with the prospect of pride and glory— and why a lot of smart people 
today are passing on the opportunity to stand up and lead. 

Still ... 

Yet... 

On the other hand ... 
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Without ignoring the bad apples, the inescapable truth is that 
leadership is not only important but essential. It is a requirement in any situation in 
which members of a group disagree about where they should be heading or about what 
they should be doing. Without leaders to focus efforts toward a common objective, 
people will run off on their separate ways— and societies will not progress, and 
organizations will not achieve their aims. Leadership is also the most difficult of all 
social tasks — and that perhaps accounts for why there are many more examples of failed 
leaders than of great ones. 

So what should we take from this? Yes, leadership is hard. It is also 
indispensable. And it is axiomatic that the more important the endeavor, the harder it 
is to accomplish. Because leadership is the most important single activity in an 
organization, should we then be surprised to discover that it is also the hardest? 

So spare the excuses, and get to work. Nobody said this was going to be easy! 

And what about those bad apples? Yes, they are discouraging. The silver 
lining in the otherwise gloomy picture is that there are also many counterexamples of 
positive leadership — and the pages of this book are filled with the names of men and 
women who have led their nations and organizations in ways that have allowed 
followers to realize their needs. Of course, none of those leaders was, or is, perfect; and 
none has completely fulfilled the aspirations of followers. That, alas, is the way of the 
world. (See Perfection.) 
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Behavior 

(the Measure of Leadership) 



Question: How do you know whether there is effective leadership in 

an organization? 

Answer: When behavior throughout the organization is consistent 

with the stated vision, mission, objectives, and 
aspirations. 

H ence, a would-be leader must keep the following in mind: 
in the final reckoning, it is not who you are 
but what they do. (See Metrics II.) 
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Brownian Motivation 

(Challenging, Stretching, and 
Other Nonviolent Ways to Overcome 
Resistance to Change) 



L eaders bring out the best in their followers. First, leaders inspire followers by 
showing them how good they are capable of becoming, and then they help 
followers realize their elevated aspirations. That's what Tina Brown did in her six 
years at The New Yorker. Her official title at that venerable institution was "editor," but 
she defined her real job as leading change: "The assignment I had been handed was 
renewal. And renewal would mean change, . . . [and] the prospect of change was, of 
course, bound to provoke a measure of consternation." 

In any organization, the source of consternation about change is, in a 
word, fear. We resist change because we are afraid we can't cope, can't do the new 
things that are being asked of us, and, thus, we fear we will fail. We resist taking the 
risky route of change because it almost always seems more prudent— safer— to keep 
doing what we know how to do. Why should we walk a tightrope and end up 
disappointing everyone, especially ourselves, when we fall off? 

The job of the leader is to overcome that all-too-common lack of 
self-confidence and to convince followers that we are, in fact, far more capable than 
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we give ourselves credit for being. "Come on," the leader challenges, "I know you can 
do it. I know we can do it!" Did the leader say we? That makes a difference, doesn't it? 
For if we're in this together, we can help each other. And the leader starts that process 
by showing us how, teaching us, and building a safety net to catch us if we should fall 
off the tightrope while learning to walk it. 

That's what Tina Brown did. Of course, she did a lot of other things as 
well— some of them controversial— but what her followers credit her for most was her 
dedication to developing their capacity to change and to grow. Tina Brown understood 
that leaders don't change organizations, they change people. 

She started by changing her own role and even changing herself in the 
process. Her two fabled predecessors, Harold Ross and William Shawn, had been editors 
in the old school — aloof bosses who ruled imperiously from lofty perches whence they 
issued fiats to their minions below. Brown easily could have assumed that traditional 
editorial persona. But she swore she wasn't going to be a curator of the magazine's 
dusty past; instead, she was going to be a leader of change. "Retreating behind the 
moat and closing the siege doors on the world was, I believed, a self-defeating way to 
champion The New Yorker's values," she says. 

So she got into the trenches — and into the faces of her staff. She 
questioned their assumptions, challenged their premises, and made them clarify their 
thinking. Each day, every hour, she engaged her people, making them defend what they 
proposed in terms of The New Yorker's values. She engaged in an ongoing dialogue with 
her people and, in the process, constantly reframed and refined her vision and the 
purpose of the magazine's renewal. She defended tradition with one hand — the values 
and mission of The New Yorker— and encouraged radical change with the other- 
questioning the outmoded assumptions that were causing the institution to suffocate 
from self-inflicted fustiness. "But when I look back I realize how much the experience 
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changed me, too," Brown says. "Each day I had to thrash out my ideas with people who 
understood— and cared fervently about— the magazine's essential character." 

According to writer Hendrik Hertzberg, Brown viewed the task of 
leadership as "pumping energy and life" into an organization that "was drifting 
inexorably toward dotage." She broke more than one icon in the process. Hertzberg says, 
"Didn't Chairman Mao once say that a revolution is not a dinner party? Well, this one 
was, with dancing till dawn." Brown opened the doors to the inner sanctum that had 
been the privileged domain of Ross and Shawn, and she let everyone in. She involved 
them. She engaged them. She made them responsible. 

Writer Nancy Franklin explains the extent of the change: "Before 
Tina Brown came to The New Yorker, in 1992, there was no such thing as an editorial 
meeting. Since the editor-in-chief made all the substantive decisions regarding 
nonfiction, or 'fact,' pieces, there was no need for the fact editors to get together with 
him as a group. All that changed in 1992: fact editors now had to make assignments, 
accept and reject pieces, get involved in the planning of special issues, lobby for 
writers, explain why a writer had missed a deadline, haggle over word counts. 

Overnight, our duck pond had been turned into a speed-skating track." 

When Brown retired, writers and editors alike gave testimony to how 
this constant interchange caused them to rethink not only what The New Yorker stood 
for but also what their role was in the enterprise. In particular, she formed a coaching 
relationship in which she forcefully made staff members think through their 
assumptions, and, in the process, she stretched them when their premises were too 
safe and easy. When they brought her inchoate story ideas that they wrongly assumed 
were clear and insightful, she could see what it was they wanted to say, and she helped 
them to define it. Of course they resisted! And of course they resented being 
questioned, probed, and made to try new things. 
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Even if the writers and editors weren't located in New York, she wore 
them out with countless querying notes, memos, and faxes. In this way she developed 
an entire new generation of writers and editors, including Nancy Franklin, Alison Rose, 
Connie Bruck, Adam Gopnik, Anthony Lane, and her successor, David Remnick. In the 
end, she left them capable of leading The New Yorker without her. 

And in the end they came to understand what she was doing. In 
hindsight, they were appreciative in the way one looks back gratefully to a high school 
math teacher who convinced us that — contrary to our considered assessment of our 
own capabilities — we could, indeed, learn trigonometry. Franklin explains what the 
stretching and challenging meant for her: "Over the years. I've learned that if Tina has 
an idea for me that horrifies me, that makes me go farther than I'm comfortable going, 
it's probably a good one." 

Because Tina Brown never let her people get away with doing what they 
could safely do, they all grew. In the process. The New Yorker changed, and a new team 
is now poised to write a fresh chapter in its storied history. 

The contemporary British poet Christopher Logue captures the essence 
of such leadership: 



Come to the edge. 

We might fall. 
Come to the edge. 

It's too high! 
COME TO THE EDGE! 
And they came 
and he pushed 
and they flew . . . 
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Resources: Tina Brown, "Something Old, Something New," New Yorker, July 27, 1998. 

The Talk of the Town, New Yorker, August 3, 1998. 

Christopher Logue, New Numbers (London: Jonathan Cape, 1970), p. 81. Quoted by permission of the author. 
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Cascading Leadership 



O n the facing page, here's a graphic 
representation of what leaders do in 
high-performing, self-renewing organizations: 
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Resource: *Booz- Allen & Hamilton, Do You Know Your Company's S.L.Q.? 1998. 
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Change: 

The Task of Leadership (or Is It?) 



I n light of the activities of Percy Barnevik, Richard Teerlink, and Tina Brown, as 
described in previous chapters, we may now ask the following critical question: 

What is the central task of leadership? 

To some, the answer will be as clear as the obvious fact that the world 
doesn't stand still: change is the task of leadership. After all, business executives and 
government officials who interpret their function as preserving the status quo are not 
remembered as leaders. Instead, they are called administrators or bureaucrats. Because 
change isn't an option in this hectic world, those who cannot embrace change should 
apply for a different position! 

Yet, others will observe the behavior of great leaders and come to a 
different conclusion: continuity, or coherence, is the task of leadership. After all, 
what is more important than gaining the behavioral alignment of followers with an 
organization's values, principles, vision, and mission? Who could be called a great leader 
who didn't focus the activities of followers in a consistent, useful direction? 
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In fact, both these common observations are correct. To get away from 
thinking of them as contradictory, we need to reframe the traditional way we think 
about leadership. A more accurate way to understand the activities of Barnevik, 
Teerlink, Brown, and the other leaders you will meet in these pages is to keep in mind 
that true leadership has two primary, and equally important, dimensions: Alignment 
and Adaptability. 

The first task of a leadership team is to create Alignment between its 
vision and the behavior of all the individuals in the organization. This means nothing 
less than creating coherence among all operating systems in a business— including 
planning, budgeting, measurement, and rewards. Well-aligned organizations succeed 
because all their efforts are focused toward a common end. 

Unfortunately, Alignment contains the seeds of its own undoing. 
Well-aligned organizations ultimately fail because they lack the capacity to respond to 
the inevitable changes that occur in all operating environments. Thus, Alignment, by 
itself, leads to inflexibility and, eventually, organizational extinction. That is why the 
second — and equally important — task of leaders is to create the institutional capacity 
to engage in continuous renewal. This critical dimension of Adaptability requires 
leaders to use a different side of their brain than the side they employ when creating 
Alignment. Where Alignment is concerned with the disciplined, left-brain tasks of 
present performance (delivering high-quality products or services to existing customers 
and markets), Adaptability is focused on the creative, right-brain tasks of preparing for 
tomorrow (developing capabilities needed to survive in an uncertain future). 

Thus, at a minimum, leaders must be mentally ambidextrous. While 
keeping the present system in alignment with one hand, leaders in highly adaptive 
organizations will, with their other hand, create the conditions under which followers 
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will positively respond to events and trends in the external environment. Under these 
adaptive conditions, everyone in the organization will be appropriately innovative and 
embrace change. 

Leadership is thus a bit like juggling two balls: Alignment and 
Adaptability. Of course, everyone knows that juggling only two balls is a simple feat— 
yet, at the same time, we know that leadership is an extremely difficult task. In fact, 
while successful leaders are juggling the two balls, they also are considering which of 
many additional balls they should pick up and put into play. They must carefully choose 
what new activities to pursue from a wide and bewildering menu of attractive options 
that followers put before them. They ask, "What new businesses should we be entering?" 
And, as if that weren't complicated enough, they must also be continually evaluating 
the viability (or longevity) of current activities. As Peter Drucker notes, successful 
leaders kill off one old activity for every new one they initiate. So leaders are not only 
constantly picking up new balls as they juggle, they are also continually putting down 
old ones. This requires considerable skill, dexterity, discipline, and foresight — as we can 
appreciate by analogy with the performance of circus jugglers. Truly talented jugglers 
stand behind a table and constantly pick up and put down various items of all sizes and 
shapes, and they often manage this feat while their assistants are throwing them new 
items that they must seamlessly integrate into the existing set of things they are 
juggling — all without dropping anything. 

By extension, corporate leadership is a dynamic process of creating 
organizational Alignment around current activities while at the same time initiating new 
activities — and sloughing off, or abandoning, dying ones. When done well, leadership 
creates no discontinuities or crises (dropped balls). Indeed, the test of success is when 
observers witness a continuous flow of activity and fail to notice that, in fact, the set of 
balls in the air is constantly changing. In well-led organizations. Alignment and 
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Adaptability are seamless activities, and the institutional systems of rewards, 
planning, budgets, measurement, and the like serve simultaneously to reinforce 
both dimensions. 

In contrast, poorly led organizations seldom get Alignment right and 
even more rarely do they manage the trick of Adaptability; and they never get the two 
elements to work in parallel. Instead, they are characterized by distinct periods in 
which all efforts are directed toward gaining Alignment, which leads to inflexibility, 
bureaucracy, and, ultimately, a crisis. Then, all efforts are turned toward the painful 
activity of revolutionary change in order to stave off the threat of extinction. The worst 
corporations lurch from crisis to inflexibility to crisis. 

In sum, when both Alignment and Adaptability are equally present and 
mutually reinforcing, an organization is characterized by strategic leadership. [See 
Management of Change (vs. Strategic Leadership).] 
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Changing Oneself 



•w? 




A utobiographies and biographies of leaders almost all contain a description of 
a painful moment when the (usually young) protagonist learns from bitter 
experience that he or she has had entirely the wrong view about how one goes 
about creating followers. We read of the experience and wince because it would shatter 
the confidence of most of us, causing us to withdraw and vow never again to put 
ourselves on the line in pursuit of leadership. However, for the uncommon folk whose 
lives are the subjects of these volumes the event is, instead, a glorious epiphany! 

They learn from the experience, mend their ways, and go on to become leaders. 

Countless examples of such career-defining moments have made it 
axiomatic that before leaders can change others, they must first change themselves. 
Unfortunately, the concept of "changing oneself" is almost always misinterpreted as 
"becoming someone else." Let's face facts: it might be possible for some individuals to 
alter their personalities after years of psychotherapy, but don't bet on it. Basic 
self-reinventions are extremely rare. It is hard enough to shake minor, embarrassing 
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personal tics and flaws (I've been working unsuccessfully on a slight lisp for years); 
changing one's basic character is damn near impossible. 

Leadership would be easier, of course, if we were more beautiful or 
handsome, a few inches taller, or if we had a deeper voice. Sorry. For such items you're 
stuck with the hand you were dealt. For most people it isn't even possible to change 
their "style"; witness Vice President Al Gore, who has devoted long hours in the fruitless 
pursuit of charisma. 

Yet there are some things in our control. For starters, we can learn who 
we are and thus become comfortable with what we can't change. We can learn, 
moreover, how we are perceived by others and thus why we sometimes get puzzling 
responses that are the opposite of our intentions. 

Most clearly and directly, we can change what we do as leaders. Here 
are a few of the easiest— and most important— things that everyone has the power to 
change. All would-be leaders can learn how to ask questions . . . and really listen to the 
answers; learn to involve people in decisions that affect them; learn to say "we" instead 
of "I"; learn to give credit to others; and learn to show real respect to everyone, 
including those who disagree with us. 
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Coherence 
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J apan's Sony and Holland's Philips are among the few corporations in the world 
that have all the essential components needed to succeed in the twenty-first 
century: they each are strong in computers, communications, software, and 
consumer electronics. Yet neither company has discovered how to get those pieces to 
work together. In both instances, the sum is less than the total of the parts. As Bruce 
Pasternack and Albert Viscio write in The Centerless Corporation, "successful companies 
in the future will be ones wise enough to harness the full potential of the entire 
organization." 

And whose responsibility is it to make sure that all the pieces in an 
organization fit into a coherent whole, that knowledge is shared across boundaries, 
and that there is integration between strategy and rewards? And who must establish 
an overall structure and communicate a consistent message so that everyone in the 
company works toward the same goal? Pasternack and Viscio have the answer pegged: 
"The job of creating coherence is one of the major missions of the CEO. No one else can 
do it. It is a heroic leadership challenge." 
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While leaders don't do much, the alignment of strategy, structure, and 
processes is one leadership task that cannot be delegated. 

Resource: *Bruce A. Pasternack and Albert J. Viscio, The Centerless Corporation (New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1998 ). 
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Commitment 



r ynicism is the curse of our times. (See Apologia.) Healthy skepticism gave way 
long ago to contemptuous sneering at leaders who hold themselves to high moral 
V^standards. From Gandhi to Franklin Roosevelt, national leaders are now subject to 
debunking by historical revisionists who seek to discount all the accomplishments of 
those leaders who tried to do good. "If we only would take off our blinders and look 
close enough," the revisionists say, "we would find that even the Mahatma and FDR had 
serious character flaws." A thousand acts of public good are thus overbalanced by a 
single private misdeed. And the cynics are right by definition: if the standard of 
greatness is perfection, then, given the obvious imperfection of all mortals, there are 
no great leaders. Whew! Wouldn't it be horrible to have heroes? 

Corporate leaders who attempt to behave in an ethical and socially 
responsible manner are likewise subject to scorn and derision. Such CEOs as Levi 
Strauss's Bob Haas, Herman Miller's Max DePree, and Malden Mills's Aaron Feuerstein are 
dismissed as naive do-gooders by Wall Street Journal editors who tell us that, unlike 
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Jack Welch and Al Dunlap, naive CEOs don't understand that "virtuous leadership" is an 
oxymoron! We all are much more comfortable, it seems, in the company of self-declared 
wolves than we are with flawed lambs who try to do good. 

So it is with obvious reluctance that a corporate leader today dares in 
public to use such soft and suspect words as morality, integrity, selflessness, and respect. 
Even the seemingly tougher concept of commitment has an old-fashioned flavor to it — 
sounding like a value that Grandpa might have held dear but (heavens no!) not one that 
any virile, bottom-line-oriented, take-charge leader today would utter outside the 
context of a wedding vow. 

To say that true leaders make commitments— to their principles, to 
their values, to their followers, and to themselves— seems not only anachronistic but 
preachy and soft-headed as well. We all know that, in the real world, commitments 
(like wedding vows) are made to be broken. William Bennett might make a career of 
expounding on the need for "virtue" — and the worst cynics, in particular, will buy his 
books, but they realistically give them to the only audience for whom they were 
intended: children. We thus limit concern with morality to the behavior of babes and 
to the confines of Sunday School. But not in the real world, no way! 

Yet the fact remains that leadership requires commitment. Lincoln was 
a master of tactical wheeling and dealing— but he always did so in the context of 
his unremitting commitment to the principle of the preservation of the Union and to 
the principles of equality outlined by the nation's founders in the Declaration of 
Independence. H-P's David Packard, Motorola's Robert Galvin, IBM's Watsons (Sr. and Jr.) 
each, during many decades of leading their respective companies, never deviated an 
iota from their commitments to their values, principles, and philosophies of leadership. 
Ford's Donald Peterson, Coming's James Houghton, and Coca-Cola's Robert Goizueta 
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committed themselves to long-term programs of strategic and cultural change in their 
organizations — and, years later, didn't waver on the promises they made to followers 
even when there was pressure from Wall Street and their boards to do so. 

But we have to be judicious about whom we cite as an authority on 
matters of morals and values. So let's pick the toughest, most virile, least namby-pamby 
leader of the last score years or so: Margaret Thatcher. On the question of commitment, 
the Iron Lady was adamant: One changes one's tactics, strategies, and programs as 
circumstances dictate; but change one's principles? Never. 
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Communication 



I n a nutshell, here's how effective leaders spend their time: once they have set their 
organization's goals and strategies— and established appropriate plans, structures, 
and metrics to carry them out— leaders devote about half their time to developing 
people and half their time to communication. 

But communicating what? The task of a leader is to communicate 
clearly and repeatedly the organization's vision, strategy, goals, and objectives, and to 
communicate its values, mission, purpose, and principles — all with the intent of helping 
every person involved understand what work needs to be done and why, and what part 
each individual plays in the overall effort. 

That's fairly abstract, so let's look at what communication meant in 
practice in one successful company. W. L. Gore and Associates are the makers of 
Gore-Tex and other marvels of modern chemistry. The company's legendary founder. 

Bill Gore, was famous for practicing "nonmanagement": while he was alive, the company 
tolerated no hierarchy, no titles, no job descriptions, and no rules. There was reason 
behind Gore's apparent madness. The company had a single, overarching goal — 
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innovation — and, to achieve that end, Gore was committed to the elimination of all 
barriers, structures, and bureaucratic nonsense that would hamper the free play of 
employee imagination, creativity, and initiative. 

Whenever a new Gore associate was hired, she was told to "go find 
something useful to do." Obviously, many people were a bit uneasy about such an 
open-ended assignment! They understandably craved more structure and clarity about 
what they were supposed to do. For example, new hires would often ask, "How much 
authority do I have?" To help them out, Gore would grab a piece of butcher paper and 
draw on it a stick figure boat floating on a wavy-line sea: "The boat is the company, 
and that's the waterline." He would then explain that every Gore associate had full 
authority to try anything, take any risk, make any decision, as long as it was "above the 
waterline." That way, if a mistake were made, the figurative hole could be patched up 
easily, and the ship could sail on without permanent damage. However, no one had 
authority to make a decision that affected the company "below the waterline" because 
that would risk sinking the entire ship. Gore would point out that the company might 
want to decide to take a bet-the-ship risk; however, since the consequences of such an 
action would affect everyone, that decision would have to be made collectively. 

Got it? Although most Gore associates found the drawing helpful, in fact 
they still wouldn't fully grasp what Gore was telling them. They would ask, "That's all 
fine and good, but where's the waterline?" "Ah," Bill Gore would reply, "that's the 
question!" Because, of course, the waterline in any organization is always subjective, 
constantly moving, and dependent on varying circumstances. So Gore would then enter 
into a dialogue with his people, analyzing various hypothetical situations that they 
posed, engaging with them for as long as it took for a shared consensus to emerge 
about what a waterline decision, in fact, looked like. Such discussions took a very 
long time and were never concluded in one session, or in one day. In fact they were 
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ongoing, and, in the process of conducting them, Gore was continually communicating 
and reinforcing the company's basic purpose, principles, and philosophy. 

That's why communication takes at least 50 percent of a leader's time 
and effort. Indeed, Bill Gore spent close to all his time communicating, and there is no 
instance of a leader who ever spent too much time at this essential task. (See Sound 
Bites.) 
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Comparative Advantage 

(Why Leadership Is Needed Now 
in Silicon Valley) 



Question: Why don't leadership books ever describe the careers of the 

young Silicon Valley CEOs who have led their companies 
through multigazillion-dollar IPOs? 

Answer: Because they aren't leaders. 

T f the response above sounds a bit flip, it's because there is no good short answer 
to that excellent question. To understand what is happening today in Silicon Valley, 
^we first need to make clear distinctions between three separate kinds of 
comparative advantage: technological, managerial, and leadership. 

Technological advantages tend to be quite dramatic. Thanks to several 
generations of brilliant entrepreneurs and inventors, Britain enjoyed the world's longest 
comparative technological advantage over its European competitors throughout the first 
half of the nineteenth century, which translated into enormous economic growth and 
political power for the nation. More briefly, the Soviet Union had a technological 
advantage in rocketry at the beginning of the Sputnik era. In the industrial arena. Ford 
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Motor held a technological advantage over all its competitors in the early part of the 
twentieth century (when it was the only auto manufacturer to have an assembly line). 
However, as these examples imply, it is difficult to maintain a purely technological 
advantage because competitors invariably catch up to the early leaders. 

Managerial comparative advantages can be longer lasting. Germany and 
Japan overcame Britain's entrepreneurial and innovative brainpower with impressive 
managerial skill and discipline, which have given their industries a comparative 
advantage, on and off, for most of the last century. In the 1970s, managerial superiority 
allowed the United States to quickly overtake the Soviet Union's head start in space — 
and, more important, by building on those managerial skills it was able to create a 
steady stream of breakthroughs in aerospace technology. By the mid-1920s, GM's clear 
managerial superiority allowed it to surpass the more entrepreneurial Ford— and to 
maintain a leading position in the auto industry for decades to follow. Yet, in more 
recent years— as product cycles have shortened and the pace of change has quickened— 
comparative managerial advantages have become shorter in duration. 

More and more, human organizations that thrive in the long term are 
ones that enjoy a leadership advantage. On the national level, during World War II the 
United States (with FDR and Eisenhower) and Britain (with Churchill and Montgomery) 
had clear leadership advantages over their Axis adversaries. More recently, Britain's 
remarkable national renaissance has coincided — not coincidentally, I believe — with the 
prime-ministership of Margaret Thatcher (and later that of Tony Blair). 

Less controversial, perhaps, is the role of leadership in the corporate 
world. Throughout the 1980s and 1990s, various lists of "the world's most respected 
companies" remained remarkably constant, particularly given the volatility of world 
markets in the late 1990s: in Europe, it was Nestle, ABB, Daimler-Benz, and Ericsson; 
in Japan, it was Honda, Sony, and Toyota; and in the United States, it was GE, Intel, 
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Coca-Cola, and H-P. Significantly, each of those companies was known for its deep 
leadership capacity. Indeed, the comparative (and continually renewing) technological 
and managerial advantages those companies enjoyed resulted in great part from their 
profound leadership capabilities. 

Now, we need to consider how the skills of five types of individuals — 

I. Engineers, II. Inventors, III. Entrepreneurs, IV. Managers, and V. Leaders — correspond 
with, and overlay, the categories described above. Although all five types are members 
of the same species ( Homo corporatus), we need to recognize that they are seldom 
members of the same genus. 

Silicon Valley, for example, is full of Types I through III— the brilliant 
(and frequently young) men and women who provide much of the current dynamism in 
the American economy and who lay the groundwork for the nation's future prosperity. 

In the early part of the twentieth century in the United States, Detroit was Silicon 
Valley, and the Midwest was similarly peopled by impressive young Types I, II, and III 
like Henry Ford (engineer, entrepreneur, inventor, and organizer par excellence) and GM's 
Billy Durant (investor, deal maker, and visionary without peer). There were many others 
as well, whose names we remember by the marques they left on the auto world: Olds, 
Studebaker, Champion, Buick, Chevrolet, Dodge, Fisher, Nash, Kaiser, and Willys. Famous 
names all; yet, significantly, not a leader in the bunch. In that regard, Silicon Valley is 
today about where the auto industry was circa 1920 (and where Britain was in the 
heyday of the Industrial Revolution). 

Because proximity puts me at considerable risk, let me make the above 
as clear as possible: As a San Franciscan, I'm proud as punch that the Bay Area is 
currently the navel of the industrial universe. I like to brag that we have the nation's 
lowest unemployment and highest incomes as the result of Silicon Valley's cutting-edge 
technocorps. I particularly appreciate that the wealth created on the Peninsula has led 
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to a renaissance in the Bay Area's educational and cultural institutions (not to mention 
the positive spillover on the quality of restaurants and cappuccino joints!). But what is 
needed now is to create a generation of Type Vs (leaders) to build on the glorious work 
of the brilliant Is, IIs, and Ills. Silicon Valley needs to build a legacy that lasts (so that 
San Francisco doesn't end up in 2050 looking like Detroit in 2000). 

Silicon Valley needs leaders who can work through other people in order 
to create institutions that are not dependent on them and who can create legacies of 
innovation and entrepreneurship that live on after they have retired (and even after 
they are dead and buried). Such leaders need to look forward to the future— and out 
beyond their company and industry to the broader communities of which they are a 
part. As brilliant an industrial organizer as Henry Ford was, his enterprise always 
revolved around him, depended on him, and, in the final analysis, was about only him. 
Leaders like Ford see themselves as bigger than their positions and, thus, create no 
worthy disciples. In this regard, Silicon Valley is more fortunate than Detroit in having 
had William Hewlett and David Packard as its pioneers and role models. In contrast to 
Ford, they created something bigger out of their positions as leaders of H-P: they 
created disciples; they created a culture of innovation that has survived for five 
decades; and they enlarged their industrial base to become civic leaders as well. Hewlett 
and Packard were engineers who learned to become managers, and, eventually, they 
grew to become leaders. 

Henry Ford was an engineer and innovator who, like many current heads 
of Silicon Valley firms, never quite became a manager, let alone a leader (and although 
he left a fortune to bankroll what would become an admirable charitable institution, 
during his lifetime he exercised the opposite of civic engagement and moral leadership). 
The closest Detroit came to producing a Type V was Durant's successor at GM, Alfred P. 
Sloan. Yet, Sloan never fully grew out of the administrative (Type IV) role that he 
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had created for himself, and, as a consequence, his legacy at General Motors was 
bureaucracy rather than a pipeline of leaders to build on the foundation he created. 
Although Silicon Valley may need a few more managers like Sloan, what it really needs 
now are leaders capable of harnessing and institutionalizing what Joseph Schumpeter 
called the entrepreneurial "cycle of creative destruction" and, thus, to avoid the 
bureaucratic fate of Sloan's Detroit. 

So let's not confuse the manifest engineering and entrepreneurial 
talents of thirty-year-old technowhizzes who pocket megabucks in IPOs with the 
leadership skills of seventy-year-olds who have created institutions that will continue 
to innovate decades after their retirement. That doesn't mean that Type Vs are better 
than Types I, II, and III, nor does it mean that engineers can't grow into leaders. The 
point is that they are different — that it is a mistake to rush to acclaim young people for 
a skill they haven't had sufficient time to acquire. 

What should today's thirty-something computer jockeys be doing to 
prepare themselves to grow from Type Is into Type Vs? One useful place to begin is with 
the three books that Andrew Grove has written over his long and successful career in 
Silicon Valley. Grove — the high-tech world's closest active approximation of Hewlett 
and Packard — wrote those three books at roughly fifteen-year intervals, and each 
instructively delineates an important phase in his personal and career development 
(and overlaps with the three stages of comparative advantage described above): 

Phases I— II (Technological and Innovative). In 1963, Grove received his Ph.D. in 
engineering from UC Berkeley. He then began his professional career in the labs of 
Fairchild Instruments, where he participated in many of the major pioneering 
breakthroughs in semiconductors. He moved to Intel in 1967, where he continued to 
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hone his technical skills. During this period, when his focus was solely on the lab and 
on technical questions, he wrote a widely used textbook on the physics of 
semiconductor devices. 

Phases III— IV (Managerial and Entrepreneurial). During the 1970s, Intel grew 
rapidly as a firm, and Grove distinguished himself from many of his fellow scientists by 
successfully shifting his focus to meeting the entrepreneurial challenges of managing a 
growth company. He quickly progressed from being a researcher to managing a research 
team and, eventually, to managing the corporation's companywide research effort. 

In the process, his interests changed from technical questions to how to effectively 
manage time, people, and resources. Nonetheless, he applied his engineering discipline 
to his broader responsibilities, attempting to identify rules and logical methods for 
management. Grove drew on what he learned over the decade and organized those 
lessons in his best-selling 1983 book. High Output Management The book was intended 
to help high-tech managers to organize their teams to become more productive and to 
leverage their own efforts to maximize their personal efficiency. 

Phase V (Leadership). Grove became CEO of Intel in 1987, and, over the next 
decade, the company leapfrogged Motorola to become the world's largest producer of 
semiconductors. In 1996, his third book. Only the Paranoid Survive, marked yet another 
sea change in his career and professional emphasis. Whereas the word leadership never 
appeared in High Output Management, it had become the subject of the new work. And, 
unlike the previous books, Paranoid is almost entirely external in its focus and concerns. 
Here, Grove has little to say about what goes on inside a semiconductor or inside Intel's 
labs. Indeed, he is concerned only in passing with the internal management of the 
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corporation. Now, his subject is the external environment; he writes about change, 
competitors, and customers. The theme of this book is leadership : how to create a great 
company and what to do to make certain that greatness will continue as the result of 
the ongoing culture of the organization. The scientific certainty found in his early books 
has now been replaced with the subjectivity of vision and risk taking, and the early 
concern with the here and now has been replaced with a focus on the long-term future. 

It is important to recognize that in the 1960s the thirty-year-old Andy 
Grove could no more have written the third book than he could have been successful as 
CEO of Intel — as today he has lost his cutting-edge knowledge of science and could no 
longer write an authoritative text on physics. Young people with talent, technical 
expertise, and energy are capable of winning Nobel Prizes in physics; however, to create 
an institution that lasts requires the experience and breadth that come only through the 
long process of human growth. 

Nonetheless, appropriately ambitious young people don't wait until they 
are fifty to start thinking like leaders. In fact, they start the process of development as 
early as possible. (See Tomorrow's Leaders?) And as far as Silicon Valley is concerned, 
the more who successfully complete the career-long transition from engineer to leader, 
the better it will be for all in the long run. (See Followership.) 



Resources: Andrew S. Grove, High Output Management (New York: Vintage Books, 1983). 
‘Andrew S. Grove, Only the Paranoid Survive (New York: Doubleday, 1996). 
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Contradictions, Anyone? 



O n the one hand, experts tell us that leadership is difficult — indeed, that it is the 
hardest of all social tasks to do well. On the other hand, the same experts claim 
that what leaders do is learnable— moreover, that it is "basic stuff." Isn't there a 
wee contradiction here? After all, if leadership is so simple and basic, why is it so 
difficult? To understand how both parts of that apparent contradiction can be true at 
the same time, we need to look both to science and to the arts as guides. 

Science, in the form of social anthropology, helps us to understand how 
leadership is part of the human social contract. From the time the first bands of 
recognizably sapient humans organized themselves for purposes of safety, security, and 
the provision of food, there has been something approximating the role of leadership. 
Like other basic social elements — kinship, marriage, religion, sanctions and social 
control, and property relations — leadership has been an integral part of human culture 
everywhere. If, indeed, we are social animals, then it may be said that leadership is a 
part of our nature, a part of what it means to be human. 
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Then we must look to the arts for insight on what it means to be 
human. The earliest poetry, drama, and religious writings that have passed down to us 
through the millennia are remarkably consistent in that they all address the paradoxes, 
contradictions, and dilemmas of humans wrestling with the basics: being a good spouse 
or parent, telling the truth, doing a duty, and serving as a wise ruler. The timeless 
lesson of the arts is that getting this basic stuff right invariably trips us humans up— 
and as it has been that way, it always will be so. Few people consider their lives failures 
if they have not mastered the calculus, memorized Chinese ideograms, or learned how 
to play chess at a championship level. Instead, what we all struggle with — and 
gut-wrenchingly so — are our relationships with other people. In effect, then, the human 
condition is to struggle over the stuff that should be basic, natural, and easy. 

So there is no more contradiction in saying that leadership is basic and 
difficult at one and the same time than in saying that marriage is basic and difficult. In 
his deeply philosophical — and moving — song "Anyone Can Whistle," Stephen Sondheim 
sums up this basic paradox of life: "What's hard comes easy / What's natural comes hard." 
(See Paradoxes.) 
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Controlling 



B usiness textbooks used to define the tasks of management as planning, 

directing, motivating, and controlling. U.S. managers got the message — especially 
the controlling part — as Jan Carlzon, CEO of Scandinavian Airlines (SAS) learned 
firsthand in 1985. Carlzon had been invited by Warren Bennis to address two dozen of 
Los Angeles's most powerful executives on the campus of the University 
of Southern California. 

Carlzon began his talk with an explanation of the sorry financial 
conditions he inherited at SAS, a description of the process of change he employed, 
and a review of the consequent results. He also described his philosophy of leadership, 
with specific reference to his now-famous notion of "turning the organizational pyramid 
upside down" so that leaders may serve followers. He explained why and how every SAS 
employee had been empowered — without the requirement of prior approval from 
supervisors— to do whatever was necessary to satisfy customers: "You can get people to 
develop their specific goals not by steering them with fixed rules but by giving them 
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total responsibility to achieve a specific result." To get that result— namely, customer 
satisfaction — the key resource that employees needed was information: "An individual 
without information cannot take responsibility; an individual who is given information 
cannot help but take responsibility." 

Carlzon then recounted examples of the exercise of such responsibility 
from the fifty million "moments of truth" that occurred annually when SAS employees 
had direct, one-on-one contact with customers. He argued that the sum total of those 
moments added up to the general level of satisfaction that had made the airline number 
one in Europe among business travelers. 

At this point in the discussion, the executives started to grow fidgety. 
After much nervous coughing and paper shuffling, one CEO could take no more. Clearly 
enraged, he slammed his palm down on the table in front of him and, with the other 
hand, pointed an accusatory finger at the Swedish guest. "OK, Carlzon, now own up. 
How many of those fifty million moments went sour? How many times did your 
employees abuse the responsibility you gave them? How many times did somebody do 
something dumb that ended up costing your shareholders money?" 

Carlzon took no offense at the interruption. Instead, he weighed his 
words carefully in reply: "Do you want the data from the first year or for the entire six 
years since we introduced the change?" 

"The whole works. Come on, 'fess up!" 

"I believe we have had about a half dozen serious instances of the type 
you mention. Those were times when employees went far beyond what was a reasonable 
effort on behalf of customers and, in so doing, caused costly errors." 

Satisfied that he had made his point, the American turned to his peers 
and said, "There, I thought so. That's what you get when you let the lunatics run the 
asylum — anarchy!" 
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Politely, Carlzon mentioned that at SAS they thought that six errors 
in fifty million positive experiences was a pretty good ratio. Ignoring Carlzon's 
explanation, the interlocutor went back for more: "Now that you are shooting straight, 
tell us what you did about the employees who were ripping off your shareholders." 

Either Carlzon didn't understand the CEO's vernacular or he couldn't 
believe his ears. "I'm sorry, what do you mean?" 

"In plain English, how did you punish them?" 

Carlzon got the drift. "Punish them? Why should we have punished 
them when it was our fault? We believe the task of leaders in a large company is to 
articulate the values of the organization, to create a system in which people can be 
productive, and to explain the goals that the system was established to achieve. We also 
believe that people don't act maliciously. If we in top management had done those jobs 
properly— if we had explained adequately the purpose behind employee empowerment — 
those few errors would not have occurred. That is why we went back to evaluate our 
own communication skills." 

In essence, the U.S. manager saw his job as "controlling" the anarchic 
instincts of employees. In contrast, Jan Carlzon saw that the task of a leader as creating 
conditions under which followers will practice "self-control" — a far more powerful, 
effective, and ethical force. 

Coda: As we now know, in the end Carlzon failed at SAS. (See Perfection.) 
His critics thus write off everything he accomplished beforehand, concluding that you 
can't learn anything positive from a flawed leader. Because all leaders are flawed, that's a 
dangerous assumption, and those who fail to learn from both how Carlzon successfully 
transformed SAS and how he ultimately self-destructed do so at their own peril. 



Resource: *Jan Carlzon, Moments of Truth (New York: HarperColLins, 1987). 
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T n the early 1920s, Du Pont's treasurer, John Jacob Raskob, moved his formidable 
managerial skills and creativity to General Motors. Among his many contributions to 
management was the invention of internal accounting systems. Thanks to Raskob's 
genius, managers ever since have been able to utilize standardized and quantified 
metrics to gauge how efficiently their company's resources are used and to objectively 
measure managerial performance. GM's comptrollers long used Raskob's system to 
prepare monthly ratings of the company's assembly operations. Although things may 
have changed recently, for nearly six decades some two dozen GM factories were ranked 
on an objective measure of productivity: the number of cars per hour that rolled off an 
assembly line. Managers whose factories regularly ranked near the top were rewarded 
with fat bonuses (and promotions), while those whose ratings consistently occupied 
lower rungs found future employment elsewhere. 

Because the ratings were, in essence, competitive, an unintended 
consequence of GM's system was a strong disincentive for managers to share knowledge, 
to cooperate, or to help each other in any way. Those at the bottom were tempted to 
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cut corners by stinting on quality in a panicked effort to push cars out the door. And 
those who didn't cheat complained bitterly that the "objective" system was, in fact, 
arbitrary and unfair because they had older factories, tougher unions, and so forth than 
did the "luckier" managers ranked at the top. 

Today, ABB uses an internal accounting process, called ABACUS, that 
allows their comptroller in Zurich to collect data from the company's five thousand-odd 
profit centers around the world at the speed of sound and to analyze it at the speed 
of — if not light — certainly faster than Raskob ever dreamed possible. Yet, for all its 
speed and complexity, ABACUS is basically no more than an information-age update of 
Raskob's classic system. The real difference is in the managerial behavior the two systems 
encourage. At ABB, managers who are in competition with each other nonetheless 
cooperate, share best practices, and even rush to each other's aid when there is a 
problem. Moreover, ABB's managers not only say ABACUS is fair and objective, they sing 
its praises. 

Why the difference? The comptroller at GM has historically been a 
financial number cruncher, while ABB's comptroller approaches the job from the 
perspective of people in operations. At GM, a central purpose of the internal accounting 
system is literally to control the behavior of managers by monitoring them closely and 
then to reward those who perform and punish those who don't. In contrast, the purpose 
of ABB's system is to identify problems and then to help managers solve them. At GM, 
there has been a winner-take-all rewards jackpot, while at ABB the differences in 
rewards between those ranked first, fiftieth, or five hundredth aren't so great that 
managers will beggar their peers — and screw up overall corporate performance — while 
trying to maximize their own bonuses. Although management by the numbers is a good 
idea when used appropriately (see Performance), at GM "making your numbers" has been 
applied mindlessly as the sole measure of managerial efficiency. At ABB, in addition to 
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making their numbers, managers are also evaluated on the basis of such criteria as 
cooperation, innovation, and flexibility. (See Generosity.) And it is significant that the 
C in ABACUS stands for Communications and not Controls. 

It is not difficult to fathom why things are different at ABB than at 
GM: ABB has been blessed with leadership, whereas GM has been run by a long line of 
managers since Raskob's boss, Alfred Sloan, retired in 1946. The absence of leadership 
at GM has left a vacuum that accountants, finance people, comptrollers, and other 
technicians have eagerly filled — in the process installing systems that have little 
rational link to the efficient making and selling of quality cars. In contrast, ABB's 
leaders have understood that their responsibility is to create a system in which the role 
of headquarters is to help people in decentralized units succeed in the absence of 
initiative-stultifying controls. They understand that leaders must drive change but that 
they will kill the initiative to change if they try to control it. 

A ray of hope ? ABB's Percy Barnevik has joined GM's board of directors. 
Will GM now listen, learn, and change? Tune in for the next exciting installment . . . 
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Conviction 



A braham Lincoln believed fervently in the preservation of the Union and in the 
principles found in the Declaration of Independence. Winston Churchill was 
passionate in his hatred of fascist tyranny. Margaret Thatcher was equally 
vehement about her abhorrence of communism. And, on a less lofty plane. Bill Gates 
believes down to his nerdy core everything he says about the future of technology and 
Microsoft's role in making it happen. Such zealous certainty about the rightness of one's 
cause is neither a luxury nor a nice-to-have leadership characteristic: it is a necessity. 

Convictions are necessary because, without them, leaders would not be 
able to sustain the energy required to persevere. Leadership is so devilishly difficult- 
constant battering of pride and ego, two setbacks for every step forward, the 
burdensome responsibility for the welfare of others, the cross of unpopularity, the 
manifold risks— that only those who believe passionately in what they are doing can 
muster the will to get up morning after morning and resume the often thankless task. 
(See Resilience.) 
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Leaders also need convictions in order to attract and maintain followers. 
Sane people will not dedicate themselves to a cause, take a risk, put themselves on the 
line, or give extra effort if they sense a lack of conviction in their leaders. If leaders 
don't believe in what they are doing, why should followers? Moreover, followers have 
an uncanny ability to sense when those leaders who had formerly acted with certainty 
begin to harbor self-doubts. And conviction can't be faked because followers quickly 
ferret out phonies. 

Conviction, then, helps provide the energy, focus, consistency, 
persistence, optimism, obsession, patience, and resilience needed to lead. In matters of 
leadership, convictions count for even more than brains. In describing the creative 
pressure cooker in which Disney executives do competitive battle— pitching ideas and 
arm wrestling over whose project gets funded — Michael Eisner is alleged to have said, 

"A strong point of view is worth twenty I.Q. points." 

Can you learn to do conviction? Obviously not. But leaders can learn to 
say only that which they believe. 
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Coolidge Syndrome 



T here are three sure symptoms of leadership deficiency in an organization. 

Symptom #1: Not Working. This is a reliable indicator of the dreaded 
Coolidge Syndrome. 

Reporter: Mr. President, how many people work for you at 

the White House? 

Calvin Coolidge: Oh, about half of them. 

In the 1920s, it might have been an acceptable level of performance 
when only 50 percent of Silent Cal's crew had their oars in the water. However, in 
today's corporate world, the minimum requirement is for all employees not to be merely 
engaged but to be pulling in unison. What the thirtieth president of the United States 
didn't get was that he was the source of the low output in the White House. Why should 
his staff have been hard at work if he wasn't? 
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Symptom #2: Doing the Wrong Thing. At the Ford Motor Company in the early 1980s, 
everybody was hard at work . . . doing their own thing. People worked hard, all right- 
problem was, they weren't doing the right things, and they weren't doing things 
that were useful to the overall good of the company. Ford was a concatenation of 
hard-working silos, smokestacks, fiefdoms—call them what you will— each going its 
own way. Those individual chunks of turf produced about $3 billion worth of red ink 
between 1980 and 1982. 

Who was at fault: the line? the staff? the union? Ford tried all sorts of 
fixes, ranging from fiats by Henry Ford II (a.k.a. "Henry the Lesser") through incentives 
and restructurings to threats of bodily mutilation. Nothing worked until, one day in the 
mid-1980s, the two leaders who were vying for the CEO post changed their behavior. 
When all else failed, Donald Peterson and Red Poling got together and decided to 
cooperate instead of compete with each other. And, lo and behold, others down the line 
followed suit! (See Joint Leadership.) 

Symptom #3: Working to Rule. The only thing worse for an organization than having 
people who don't do what they are told is having employees who do exactly what they 
are told (and nothing more). Sweden's Jan Carlzon, former CEO of SAS, learned that 
lesson the hard way, as he confessed in Moments of Truth, his candid account of how 
he became a leader. 

At the age of thirty-two, Carlzon found himself president of an SAS 
subsidiary with fourteen hundred employees. Inexperienced and unsure of himself, 
he decided to take charge like the leaders he had read about in business magazines: 
"So I began acting the way I thought a boss should act." He barked detailed orders, 
told people how to do their jobs, and "no matter what the situation, I'd deliver my 
edicts: 'Now I want this!'. . . I made countless decisions with very little knowledge, 
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